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case  of  the  Isthmian  Canal,  the  answer  is  ready  and  obvious. 
Our  original  transit  concession  was  acquired  as  a complement 
to  a guarantee  of  sovereignty  and  integrity,  and  our  objection 
to  the  acquisition  of  such  a concession  by  any  other  Power 
was  based  not  upon  any  pretension  of  “ special  interests  ” 
but  upon  the  infringement  of  sovereignty  and  integrity 
which  it  would  involve.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  never  ef- 
fectively opposed  even  such  a concession,  which  was  granted 
again  and  again  to  more  than  one  foreign  Power,  and  we  are 
at  this  very  moment  cordially  acquiescing  in  the  existence  of 
a great  British  railroad  across  the  Mexican  isthmus,  in  rivalry 
with  our  own  canal  at  Panama. 

All  we  have  insisted  upon  is  that  independence,  sov- 
ereignty, integrity  and  the  open  door  shall  be  maintained. 
Beyond  that,  no  consideration  nor  circumstance  of  territorial 
propinquity,  geographical  position,  or  contiguity,  has  so 
much  as  suggested  anything  resembling  “ special  interests  ” 
which  might  not  freely  and  equally  be  claimed  and  possessed 
by  the  whole  world.  If  in  that  sense  a “ Monroe  Doctrine  for 
the  Far  East  ” is  being  applied  to  China,  well  and  good.  But 
in  that  case,  why  these  references  to  44  special  interests  ” and 
to  the  maintenance  of  treaty  rights  44  heretofore  ” granted? 

BARNARD’S  LINCOLN  ^ 

[The  frontispiece  of  this  number  is  an  unsatisfying  representation 
of  George  Gray  Barnard’s  statue  of  Lincoln  which  has  been  sent,  as  a 
gift  to  the  British  Empire,  to  be  set  up  in  London.  In  consideration  of 
the  savage  criticisms  of  what,  as  a layman,  we  regard  as  a masterpiece, 
largely  manufactured  in  consequence  of  the  expressed  disapproval  of 
Mr.  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  we  sought  and  present  herewith  excerpts  from 
the  expert  judgments  of  Mr.  Frederick  Mac  Monnies,  sculptor,  Mr. 
Thomas  Hastings,  architect,  and  Mr.  Richard  Fletcher,  art  critic. — 
Editor.] 

BY  FREDERICK  MAC  MONNIES 

In  response  to  Colonel  Harvey’s  request  to  write  my 
view  of  Barnard’s  Lincoln,  I feel  called  upon  to  say  before 
doing  so  that  I consider  a nation-wide  organized  attack  upon 
the  serious  work  of  any  intellectual — whether  scientist,  mu- 
sician, or  artist — with  the  object  of  preventing  its  being  car- 
ried out,  is  a dangerous  precedent.  Constructive  criticism, 
based  on  logic,  seasoned  with  sympathetic  imagination,  tem- 
pered with  moderation,  analyzing,  illuminating, — never  pre- 
suming to  pass  a final  verdict,  is  wholesome.  Destructive 
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criticism,  outgrowth  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  condemning 
wholesale  and  aiming  at  complete  annihilation,  stifles  per- 
sonal research  and  all  true  artistic  impulse.  The  attempt  to 
harness  initiative  to  the  push-cart  of  dullness  is  to  hamstring 
the  Pegasus  of  human  ingenuity  and  genius,  and  limit  per- 
sonal vision  to  a uniform  standard.  Of  all  stagnations, 
standardization  is  the  most  sodden. 

If  standardization  had  obtained  in  1889  the  “hideous 
blot”  upon  the  fair  Paris  Exposition — Eiffel’s  Tower,  proto- 
type in  steel  construction  and  inspiration  of  our  masterly 
skyscrapers — would  have  been  relegated  to  some  office  file 
and  progress  retarded.  The  Darwins,  Whistlers,  Marconis, 
and  Monets  would  have  been  cast  into  outer  darkness  and 
their  works  permanently  “ skied  ” had  their  critics  been 
listened  to.  As  I told  my  friend  Barnard:  had  his  statue 
been  the  work  of  an  unknown  artist  and  had  it  seemed  to  me 
hopelessly  bad,  my  defense  of  it  against  a barbarous  boycott 
would  be  identical.  I believe  in  liberty  of  action  and  freedom 
of  expression,  in  speech,  in  sculpture,  in  everything.  I could 
envy  the  man  who  had  the  courage  of  his  opinion  to  shed 
encumbrances  and  live  in  an  ash-barrel.  Every  great  thinker 
and  craftsman  freed  himself  from  conventional  formulas — 
from  Galileo  to  Michael  Angelo,  and  from  Michael  Angelo 
to  Edison — or  they  would  have  accomplished  nothing. 

An  eminent  painter,  writer  and  critic  recently  said  that 
Barnard  had  failed  because  his  vision  of  Lincoln  was  not 
the  vision  of  the  rest  of  us. 

“ It  is  easy  to  see  what  Barnard  was  trying  to  do,  and  why,”  Mr. 
Cox  said.  “ He  was  carrying  out  in  his  sculpture  his  ideal  of  Lincoln. 
Of  course,  no  artist  can  make  a portrait  of  the  ‘real  Lincoln.’  Lincoln 
is  dead;  and  in  any  case  all  that  the  artist  can  do  is  to  carry  out  his 
ideal.  Barnard’s  was,  as  he  himself  has  said,  the  democratic  ideal. 
He  wished  to  represent  Lincoln,  the  man  of  the  people.  And  to  do 
that  he  accentuated  all  that  was  rough  and  grotesque  in  his  figure  and 
bearing.  Barnard  has,  indeed,  done  for  Lincoln  something  of  what 
Rembrandt  did  in  his  figures  of  Christ.  In  representing  the  Man 
of  Sorrows,  the  Christ  of  the  people,  he  made  a figure  that  was  often 
ugly  and  grotesque.  Barnard’s  ideal  is  entirely  comprehensible. 

“But  where  I join  issue  is  with  Mac  Monnies’s  statement  that  the 
fact  that  Barnard  has  carried  out  his  ideal  is  a sufficient  answer  to 
criticism.  I do  not  think  it  is.  I think  the  question  is  whether  Barnard’s 
ideal  is  our  ideal,  and  whether  a statue  of  Lincoln  that  is  to  represent 
this  country  abroad  should  not  more  truly  speak  our  thought  than 
Barnard’s  expression  of  his  ideal  does.  Also  there  is  the  question 
whether  Barnard’s  ideal  is  a sculpturesque  ideal — should  it  be  done 
in  sculpture?  ” 
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If  Mr.  Cox  had  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  would  he, 
in  order  to  standardize  vision  and  consequently  to  conform 
art  to  uniformity,  prefer  to  tame  the  restless  spirit  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  compel  the  groaning  muscles  of  his  statues  into 
the  elegant  slenderness  of  a Jean  Goujon,  or  would  he  build 
up  weight  and  strength  on  one  side  and  counsel  banting  on 
the  other?  Would  he  have  permitted  Rembrandt’s  “ ugly 
and  grotesque  ” figures  of  Christ  at  all? 

Mr.  Barnard  has  given  his  vision  of  Lincoln;  personal, 
human,  absolutely  sincere;  doubly  interesting,  as  presenting 
another  point  of  view  than  the  majestic  Lincoln  of  St. 
Gaudens.  A distinguished  committee  has  decided  to  present 
the  statue  abroad,  as  it  conveys  their  idea  of  Lincoln,  and 
they  have  a perfect  right  to  do  so,  even  if  other  American 
citizens,  equally  distinguished,  prefer  another  statue. 

BY  THOMAS  HASTINGS 

You  ask  me  to  express  my  feeling  as  regards  the  Barnard 
statue  of  Lincoln. 

I have  the  highest  personal  regard  for  the  artistic  ability 
of  Mr.  George  Gray  Barnard.  While  no  artist  who  rises 
above  mediocrity  is  always  equally  good  in  his  work,  there 
must  always  be  something  there  to  command  the  respect  of 
the  public  and  of  his  confreres.  Realizing,  as  a working 
architect,  how  often  the  layman  errs  in  his  judgment  upon 
architecture, — even  when  an  artist  other  than  an  architect, — 
I hesitate  to  put  myself  in  the  same  position,  not  being  a 
sculptor. 

However,  I have  always  contended  that  all  printed  con- 
troversies and  published  adverse  criticisms  of  works  of  art 
have  done  more  harm  for  art  in  recent  times  than  all  other 
things  put  together.  While  a healthy  discussion  has  existed 
since  prehistoric  times  and  is  generally  natural  and  whole- 
some, cheap  print  with  the  accompanying  undeserved  au- 
thority is  of  recent  origin,  and  the  kind  of  discussion  which 
has  recently  been  indulged  in  is  only  another  example  to  es- 
tablish a harmful  precedent. 

There  are  two  ways  of  looking  upon  the  statue, — first  the 
question  of  propriety,  which  is  one  for  the  Commission  itself 
to  determine ; and  then  the  question  of  art,  which  would  seem 
to  determine* itself  because  of  the  Commission  being  in  such 
good  hands. 

I must  confess  that  the  photographs  which  I have  seen  of 
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Mr.  Barnard’s  Lincoln  were  cruelly  distorted, — as  is  so  often 
the  case  with  photographic  reproductions, — and  gave  me  a 
completely  erroneous  impression  of  his  work,  which  I discov- 
ered when  I recently  saw  the  original  in  bronze.  In  seeing 
the  figure,  however,  as  far  as  the  question  of  propriety  is  con- 
cerned, I was  much  relieved,  and  think  that  it  has  been  grossly 
misrepresented  and  caricatured.  No  one  should  judge  of  it 
without  seeing  the  original. 

BY  RICHARD  FLETCHER 

Standing  in  the  presence  of  the  Barnard  Lincoln  in  the 
studio  in  a grim  foundry,  one  is  silenced  and  dumbstruck. 

But,  for  him  who  will  not  wing  to  the  boundless  spaces 
of  the  artist’s  ether,  there  is  everything  one  expects  in  Lin- 
coln. The  beardless  chin  gives  us  the  indomitable  will,  the 
invincible  firmness.  The  eyes  and  brows  are  aglow  with 
benevolence  and  pity/  The  large  hands  folded  across  his 
torso  (the  target  for  the  casual  critic)  express  the  innate 
modesty  of  the  man,  the  self-forgetfulness  which  is  the  model 
for  all  of  us.  Squarely  planted  feet,  large  and  unalluringly 
shod,  reinforce  the  magnificence  of  strength,  the  uncompro- 
mising courage.  The  clothes,  the  clothes  about  which  one 
hears  such  comment — who  can  think  of  clothes  at  a moment 
of  deep  appreciation  for  the  qualities  of  character?  From 
the  technical  point  of  view  one  hears  nothing.  What  quer- 
ulous voice  has  spoken  of  the  softness,  the  sympathy,  which 
enshroud  the  surface  of  the  bronze? 

Impressions  growing  into  thoughts  subdue  one  into  a 
sitting  posture  on  a wooden  bench  as  the  massive  figure 
towers  above  the  sentient  man.  The  first  impression  is  that 
it  does  not  look  like  Lincoln — but  it  is  Lincoln.  Scrutiny 
confirms  this  belief,  as  the  Presidency — even  the  history  of 
the  man — is  subsidiary  to  the  man  himself.  Falling  beneath 
the  spell  of  Barnard’s  miracle  in  bronze,  one  feels  that  the 
sculptor  has  wrought  more  wonderfully  than  even  in  invest- 
ing the  statue  with  the  idealism  and  the  faith  and  strength 
of  this  Friend  of  Man.  He  has  interpreted  the  spirit  of 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion — that  school  room  of  our  national 
education.  Barnard  has  virtually  translated  an  epoch  into 
a figure  in  metal. 

[We  have  only  to  add  that,  having  actually  seen  this  extraordinary 
creation,  unlike  Mr.  Robert  T.  Lincoln  and  others  who  have  condemned 
it,  we  concur  unqualifiedly  in  these  judgments. — Editor.] 


